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Abstract 

This study investigated the different primary and secondary strategies the Iranian EFL students use in different 
situations and the effect of gender on this. A questionnaire was developed based on Sugimoto’s (1995) to compare 
the apology strategies used by male and female students, only gender was examined as a variable. The results 
showed that the Statement of remorse was the strategy most frequently used by male and female respondents across 
the sample and female participants used this strategy more frequently than male participants. Moreover The four 
primary strategies used by the male respondents were accounts, compensation reparation, negative assessment of 
responsibility (30%, 20%, 15%, 15%, respectively), while those used by female respondents were compensation. 
Showing lack of intent to do harm, accounts, reparation (20%, 20%, 15%, 10%, respectively). Male respondents 
tended to use negative assessment of responsibility more than their females, counterparts (15% and 5%, 
respectively). Female respondents used the strategy of promise not to repeat offense in 10% of the situations, while 
their male counterparts did not use this strategy at all. 

Keywords: Apology strategies, Effect of gender, EFL 

1. Introduction 

The present study is an investigation of Iranian undergraduate students’ apologies. The researcher compares the 
strategies used by male & female respondents for the purpose of uncovering if gender affects this or not. It should be 
noted that this study focuses on the use of speech act of apology by the speaker/ wrong doer; so, whether or not the 
hearer/offended accepts the apology is beyond the scope of this study. 

Goffman (1941) defines apologies as remedial interchanges used to reestablish social harmony after a real or virtual 
offence. He further claims that a successful apology has several felicity conditions the most important of which are 
for the apologizer to acknowledge an offense has taken place, to take responsibility for that offense, and, finally, to 
offer some compensation for reparation. (Olshtain, 1989) defines an apology as a speech act which is intended to 
provide support for the hearer who was actually or potentially malefacted by a violation “When one offers an 
apology, one shows willingness to humiliate oneself to an extent that makes an apology a face - saving act for the 
hearer and a face - threatening act for the speaker 

Apologies fall under expressive speech acts in which speakers attempt to indicate their state or attitude. In order for 
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an apology to be effective, it should reflect true feelings. One cannot effectively apologize to another and truly reach 
him/ her unless one portrays honest feelings of sorrow and regret for whatever one has done. (Gooder, & Jacobs, 
2000) point out: 

The proper apology acknowledges the fact of wrong doing, accepts ultimate responsibility, expresses sincere sorrow 
and regret, and promises not to respect the offense.... Some of the features of the proper apology are the admission 
of trespass, the implied acknowledgment of responsibility, an expression of regret, and a promise of future in which 
injury will not recur. 

The present researcher has chosen to use the strategies used by Sugimoto (1997) as the basis of data analysis. 

2. Research Questions 

This study attempts to answer the Following questions: 

1. What are the primary apology strategies used by Iranian undergraduate students? 

2. What are the secondary apology strategies used by Iranian undergraduate students? 

3. What are the differences, if any, between the apology strategies used by male and female respondents? 

3. Related Literature 

The researcher has conducted a review of literature on apologies. This section is divided in to subsections on 
research on cross - cultural apologies, and research on apologies and gender. 

3.1 Research on Cross - Cultural Apologies 

Research on cross - cultural comparative discourse (olshtain 1981; olshtain, 1983) has revealed that different 
cultures possess different rules of appropriateness. (Olshtain, 1983) claims that events that require an apology have 
been shown to vary cross culturally 

A good body of pragmatic research has examined apologies in different languages. Considering various variables 
such as the politeness strategies employed (e.g. G. Brown, 1978), the cultural values reflected in the realization of an 
apology (e.g. Cordelia, 1990), gender (e.g. Cordelia, 1990), and strategies used by native and non - native speakers 
(Trosborg, 1987) 

Sugimoto (1997) Compared the apology styles of 200 American (79 males and (21 females) and 181 Japanese (82 
males and 99 females) college students who responded to an open - ended questionnaire on situations warranting an 
apology. Sugimoto (1997) reported the following strategies: 

I. Primary strategies are those frequently used by offenders when attempting to apologies. They include: 

1. Statement of remorse in which the wrongdoer acknowledges that s/he has done something wrong, 

2. Accounts in which the wrongdoer tells what has happened. 

3. Description of damage in which the wrongdoer describes what changes have been inflicted on the object in 
discussion. 

4. Reparation in which the wrongdoer tries to repair the damage s/he inflicted on others by offering words that may 
cause the harm done to be forgotten 

II. Secondary strategies include: 

1. Compensation, which differs from reparation in that the wrongdoer offers to replace the damaged object or pay 
for it, and 

2. Promise not to repeat offense in which the wrongdoer does his / her utmost to assure the injured party what has 
taken place will not occur in the future. 

Ill Seldom used strategies include: 

1. Explicit assessment of responsibility in which the wrongdoer attempts to describe his / her role in what has 
happened 

2. Self - castigation in which the wrongdoer claims responsibility for what has happened and is being hard on him/ 
herself, 

3. Contextualization in which the wrongdoer describes the context of the injury in order to make the injured party 
see the while picture, and 

4. Gratitude in which the wrongdoer is thankful that the offender is willing to give him/ her chance to explain and be 
forgiven. 
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Sugimoto (1997) reported that the four most used strategies are statement of remorse, accounts, description of 
damage, and reparation. And that, with the exception of accounts, the Japanese respondents used these strategies 
more than their American Counterparts did. She further reported that Compensation and promise not to repeat 
offense were secondary strategies used mainly by Japanese respondents. 

3.2 Apologies and Gender 

Much sociolinguistics research has been conducted on gender differences in speech act realization. Empirical 
findings seem to suggest that gender differences do exist in apologies. 

(Holmes, 1995) investigated gender differences in apologies and found both similarities and differences between 
males and females. She found that women apologize significantly more than men and those women apologize most 
to hearers of equal power while men apologize to women irrespective of status. 

However, other researchers (e.g. Cameron, 1995, 1996.1997) have questioned these assertions, arguing that viewing 
men and women in a dichotomized way not only ignores the diversity of speech within groups of women and groups 
of men but also ignores cultural differences and those that may result from other social variables such as class, age, 
and ethnicity and, thus as (freed, 1995) puts it, serves to perpetuate stereotypes about male and female discourse. 

4. Methodology 

Participants & instrumentation: 

The present study emulates previous research which has examined the discourse of native speakers, sugimoto (1997), 
using questionnaires as a controlled data analysis technique: which can be readily submitted to statistical analysis. 

The findings reveal that although apology strategies are universal, their conceptualization and verbalization vary 
across cultures. 

The population of the study consists of all university undergraduate Persian literature students at Isfahan university 
the sample consisted of forty randomly selected students drawn from the Department of Literature .The respondents 
are relatively homogeneous in terms of their cultural background (Iranian), academic/ linguistic experiences (19-to 
22-year - old undergraduates majoring in Persian literature) and gender (twenty males and twenty females). 

The researcher designed a questionnaire based on Sugimoto’s (1995) to compare the apology strategies used by male 
and female students, only gender was examined as a variable. 

Since the questionnaire had already been piloted and checked for reliability, the researcher did not conduct a pilot 
study. The questionnaire consists of three parts: 

1 - An introduction of the study and instruction for answering the questions 

2 - A section for collecting demographic information about the participants. 

3-10 sections each of which involves a situation which requires an apology 

5. Significance of the Study 

The present study is significant, probably because it explores an area of intercultural pragmatics that has not, to the 
best of the researcher’s knowledge, been sufficiently explored for this topic and target group. It is hoped that the 
study will enrich the field of intercultural pragmatics, and that its findings will lend verification to the findings of 
previous research on apology strategies. 

6. Date Analysis 

The researcher identified the strategies used by the respondents and then classified then based on Sugimoto’s (1997) 
strategies. 

As noted above, these strategies were divided in to primary strategies, secondary strategies, and seldom used 
strategies. 

The researcher started by tabulating the strategies used by the participants in order to identify the apology strategies 
they used. 

The tabulation of the results made it possible for the researcher to determine the strategies used and whether or not 
Sugimoto’s (1997) results apply to Iranian respondents. It further helped to clarify whether or not gender has an 
effect since previous research had reported that females apologize more than males. (Brown, 2001; Holmes, 1995). 

In order to identify the apology strategies used, the researcher used two types of tables: one to clarify the method 
used to show remorse (the overt expression of apology), and another to show the other apology strategies employed 
in each situation and their percentages. The researcher attempted to list all the apology strategies used by the 
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respondents. 

One strategy that was not mentioned by Sugimoto (1997) or any other researcher is that in which the wrongdoer 
exonerates himself/ herself and instead blames the victim for what had happened. This strategy is not common 
within the realm of apologizing though. It is closely related to it. 

Not only did the researcher tally the percentage of the apology strategies used, but she also calculated and compared 
the percentage of those used by male and female respondents in order to discover any potential differences which 
might be attributed to gender. It is worth noting here that the respondents had used a combination of apology 
strategies, which may have been part of their attempt to aptly express their remorse 

7. Findings and Discussion 

Sugimoto’s (1997) strategies have been used as the basis of the analysis. Statement of remorse was the strategy most 
frequently used by male and female respondents across the sample. Thus, it is discussed separately prior to the 
collective discussion of the other strategies. Unlike Sugimoto, the researcher has tabulated the different 
manifestations of this strategy in terms of the use of expressions of apology and the various numbers of intensifiers. 

7 .1 Apology> Strategies Used by Male and Female Respondents 

In their attempt to respond to the situations given in the questionnaire (see the Appendix A). Respondents used the 
following apology strategies: 

1. Statement of remorse. As all of the respondents used statements of remorse in almost all of the situations (with 
few exceptions for some of the situations), this type of strategy is discussed separately. 

Respondents used the following manifestations of stating remorse 

Using one expression of apology: In 30% of the situations (n= 60), male respondents used one expression of 
apology to show remorse. Expressions ranged from the word sorry to clauses such as excuse me, I apologize. 
Female respondents used these strategies in 20% of the situations fn—40) 

Using one expression of apology and one intensifier: In 45% of the situations (n=90), male respondents used the 
intensifier very with the word sorry, yielding expressions such as very sorry Female respondents used these 
strategies in 30% of the situation (n=60) 

Using one expression of apology and two intensifiers: In 20% of the situations fn—40), male respondents used two 
intensifiers to produce an expression of apology to show remorse; this may be attributed to the respondents’ need to 
use more than the word sorry to express how bad they felt for whatever happened. The intensifiers used were either 
a repetition of the word very in sentences such as I am very, very sorry females used this strategy in 25% (n=50) 

D) Using two expressions of apology: In 0.5% of the situations (n=19), male respondents used two expressions of 
apology resulting in responses such as sorry, excuse me. 

Other apology strategies were used by respondents in their responses to the 10 items of the questionnaire. These are 
summarized in Table 2 and presented below according to their frequency of use. Even though the researcher used 
Sugimoto’s (1997) apology strategies as the basis of her analysis, she has come up with other strategies not 
mentioned in the literature. 

2. Accounts: In 30% of the situations (ti—60) male respondents and in 15% of the situations (n=50) female 
respondents, in their attempt to apologize, used accounts to explain what had happened. This resulted in responses 
like the following for each of the items of the questionnaire, except Item 8 for which the respondents did not use 
accounts: 

The wind was too strong it broke your umbrella (Item 1). 

I have a family emergency and can not go to the concert (Item 2) 

3. Compensation: In 20% of the situation (n=40). Male respondents and in 20% of the situations (n=40) female 
respondents used compensation where the wrongdoer tries to replace the damaged item or pay for it. The only items 
on the questionnaire that elicited the use of compensation were items 1, 9, 2, and 6 yielding responses such as: 

Here is a new umbrella I got you to replace yours (Iteml). 

I will pay for the ticket if you do not find anybody to go with you (Item2) 

4. Reparation: In 15% of the situations (n=30), male respondents and in 10% of the situation (n=20) female 
respondents used reparation strategy which allows them to repair the damage done to the item or the situation in 
question. All the items, except 1, 2, and 5, got responses that displayed reparation as shown in the following 
examples: 
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I did not mean to be late. Let us have juice on me (item 3). 

I will explain what happened to the teacher and get you an extension (Item 4) 

5. Showing lack of intent to do harm: In 5% of the situations (n=10), male respondents and in 20% of the situation 
(n= 40) female respondent felt the need to deny their intention to harm the offended. They attempted to show that 
whatever happened was accidental and not at all premeditated. Responses to all the questionnaire items, excluding 7 
and 10, portrayed the use of this strategy as is evident in the following examples: 

I did not mean to break your umbrella. I will buy you another (Iteml) 

I did not mean to break your date (Item, 2). 

6. Assessment of responsibility: This category is divided in to two types: 

a. Positive assessment of responsibility which refers to the wrongdoer’s admission of having committed the act in 
question. In 5% of the situations (n=10) male respondents and in 5% of the situation (n=10) female respondents 
expressed their responsibility for what had happened. The only item warranting this was item 4 where the 
wrongdoer had forgotten his classmate’s homework. It was my fault that you are in this dilemma was given in 
response 

b. Negative assessment of responsibility which refers to the wrongdoer’s denial of being responsible for the act in 
question. In 15% of the situations (n= 30), male respondents and in 10% of the situation (n=) female respondents felt 
the need to deny responsibility or to blame others for the deed. Responses to items 1, 3-7 and 9 showed examples of 
this strategy as is evident from the following examples. 

It was not my fault. The wind broke your old umbrella (Item 1). 

I did not break your Walkman. It was old any way (Item 9). 

7. Promise not to repeat offense: Male respondents promised not to repeat the act they were apologizing for in 0% of 
the situations (n=0) and female respondents in 10% of the situations (n=20). Responses to items 2, 3, and 8 reflect 
the use of this apology strategy, as shown in the examples below: 

I will never play with things that do no concern me again (Item 8). 

I promise to go with you next time (Item 2). 

8. Asking victim not to be angry: Male respondents asked the offended not to be angry in 5% of the situation (n=10) 
and females in 5% of the situation (n=10) and females in 5% of the situations (n=10) .This strategy was only used in 
items 1, 3 and 6 as shown in the examples below: 

I hope you are not angry (Item2) 

Don’t be angry. I will get you another umbrella (Item 1) 

9. Invoking Allah’s (God’s) name: Male respondents mentioned Allah’s (God’s) name in 0.5% and females in 15% 
of the situations in order to wish the offended better times, as shown in the following responses to items 1,4, and 8: 

May Allah compensate you for your umbrella (Item I)? 

May Allah help you write a new paper (Item 8)? 

Tables 1 and 2 present summaries of the number and percentages of the strategies used by male and female 
respondents 

7.2 Differences in Apologies between Male and Female Respondents 

As seen from the figures in Tables 1 and 2 , Iranian male and female respondents differed in their use of apology 
strategies; this coincides with the findings of studies that present gender as and unimportant factor in people’s use of 
speech acts in general, and apology strategies in particular (cf. Lukasik, 2000) 

Although male and female respondents used the various manifestations of the statement of remorse, it was obvious 
the female respondents tended to use this strategy more, opting for the various manifestations of remorse in 25% of 
the situations compared to the male respondent’s 5% this is consistent with the claim that females are trained from 
childhood to apologize more for their mistakes (cf. Brown, & Attarde, 2000; Holmes, 1995) 

The four primary strategies used by the male respondents were accounts, compensation reparation , negative 
assessment of responsibility (30%,20%,15%, 15%, respectively) , while those used by female respondents were 
compensation. Showing lack of intent to do harm , accounts, reparation (20%,20%, 15% ,10%, respectively) 

Male respondents tended to use negative assessment of responsibility more than their females, counterparts (15% 
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and 5%, respectively) 

Female respondents used the strategy of promise not to repeat offense in 10% of the situations, while their male 
counterparts did not use this strategy at all. 
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Table 1. A summary of the number and percentages of the types of the statement of remorse used by male and 
female respondents Type 



Group 


Males 

Females 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

One expression of apology 

60 

30 

40 

20 

Two expression of apology 

10 

5 

50 

25 

One expression of apology+one 

intensifier 

90 

45 

60 

30 

One expression of apology+Two 

intensifier 

40 

20 

50 

25 


Table 2. A summary of the number and percentages of the types of the apology strategies used by male and female 
respondents Strategy 



Group 


Males 

Females 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Accounts 

60 

30 

30 

15 

Reparation 

30 

15 

20 

10 

Compensation 

40 

20 

40 

20 

Promise not to repeat offense 

0 

0 

20 

10 

Assessment of responsibility 





Negative 

30 

15 

20 

10 

Positive 

10 

5 

10 

5 

Asking victim not to be angry 

10 

5 

10 

5 

Showing lack of intent to do harm 

10 

5 

40 

20 

Invoking, Allah’s(God’s) name 

10 

5 

10 

5 


Appendix A: The questionnaire 

;4-alj paaapj 


’ p y p _ — 

pjl daVlpau 4-> Apdxa ("'...ij-s pA Lad p! t diuji ^_£pj£ JLa. pA ^jlpjl p’ pp ~ pAp£ pAc. jppjlpdal L Vi 

^yLal£ j aAd a jl° ia jl£1 l "'1 o/adi p ^ 1- ■ ^ A i Lgjj ^joippj pjl djlc-l>Ual aE Apduxi aAIa pLilalal Etui A .j AlAA ^xuL Cll3A Aj 4-alj pLaupj 

dlaal 4_jLap^-a - f 

Ij£ dAtitLI . 


Apxi ; djAudai pp ;^ly - 1 ‘Cidp ClnLa; 

IjAlAA ^x«Lj j dl3A L pjp dj V1 j—. I aid 

?AlJpai A^. pi 4_a Lad dlaal aAp£ t_Jpaa. J A *Li3paa paapilApai. dlaupA pjpj^j pi ppja. Lad — ) 
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Lgji Aj 1^) (J jJi J AlLujlj Cj^)**n^ Aj Ij A^ .111 A-alj_^j La^j — 2 

?.1sjj£ Aj*. Igjl Aj 


Ali^jj ^-a A_^. Aj .liu^)J-a CjC-Lu cjj AILjI^S ^jlJjl*i>>ijj Ij A^ j^)5> djl^Lajl^S^ui^J Lgaj — 3 


JjI aJlAj (Jj_^j a Aj I^j ^jllu-iaj jJi t- aj|j (Jj_^aj c. t Aj3^)j> 2)^-h^ ^-u^l^-aA _jl c. La*j — /\ 

AiJjS ^-a A.^. jl Aj 


Ai_jj ^^^-a A.^. Aliujlj^l^a Lgjl \j (_^jl^)3l Aj C5^ 2)^^^® _jl^)9 Aj ^LliIIuojjJ _jl ^iLi t_fljlx*-aj (JaJj Aj Egjuu — 5 


till Luj(3D?.1iij£ A_^. jl Aj t .111 jj AJiaA 3 Aj I j ^ji .111 Aja^£ ^_pa jfi _jl 


^-a A_^ jl Aj C 5 ^ iJ '" 1 “ 111 AW jl^a Aj 4 ^1^)3 Clic-Lu Ij (J^-a ^jAui A_^j!La aLiiujI gjjlj Aj LajJ — 7 


A^. jl Aj .111 kilU l^j 

gr* 


C*.lull a (j! (_£ A'u'jj'^ AliaA gj_^la jl A^l_j ^ -ag <a AjlLa j ^-a ^jljlLui^J ^jjjJJ-al^ \j Laxj-£ 


?^jj_^j>j A_^ jl Aj .111 A*uj^xj l^j 2)1 j Aj 3^)£ l_j 2)lj^}Al_^. Li ^pl^}J dijj-a la u>» Ia*j — 9 


^-a A_^ U ji Aj JjI a^^)£ 2)^^>^^ LU ^ ^l___)Sl (Jjl-aj j Aliu^ i^L Lgaj — IQ 


^a^)£jjj-a Lgaj j)\ t^.W<a 
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